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InpiA : Human DeveLopment Iv A NATION* 


Abstract 


The Union of India was founded in 1950 upon the constitutional preamble 
of securing justice, liberty, equality, and fraternity to all its citizens. The 
economy, polity, and civil society have meanv‘hile moved in ways that make 
these ideals look even more distant nowadays. Political parties in their 1999 
election manifestoes for the 13th Lok Sabha called for a comprehensive review 
of all issues that confront the nation. This paper aspires to make a contribution 
to that proposed national debate. It brings to bear the thoughts of world- 
renowned eminent authorities on justice and equality upon the fundamental 
principles that are upheld by India. 


A social union, it transpires, assumes a prior condition that the citizens are 
‘reasonable’ and ‘rational’. Reason, or rationality, an evolutionary faculty of 
human being, is, in the first instance, a means of interacting with nature as well 
as a requisite for observing morality. Participation in the production process, 
this paper notes, is an excellent school for mass articulation and development 
of reason. Thus the theory of justice, seen in the light of the notion of basic 
capability, equality, implies that the preamble of the Constitution of India 
essentially calls for realization of the following inseparable trinity : equality 
of all religions, equality of all castes, and economic growth with full 
employment. 


Religion is an inalienable part of life for millions. In our view religion is 
a subject that belongs to the civil society, not polity. But evidently there is no 
consensus in India on such allocation. Te resolve this dilemma, following the 
classical principle of division of labour, let there be an Indian Parliament of 
Religions where all religious leaders will annually assemble to jointly pursue 
the divine agenda. It may be modeled after the World Parliament of Religions, 
1893, Chicago, where Swami..Vivekananda enunciated the essence of 
Hinduism. In this age of reason and radioactive materials religion-related 
conflicts are better handled iin seminars ee august symposia rather than on 
the street or in: pills.’ igh 


*This paper gives fe content of the author's Silver Jubilee Millennium 
Public Lecture under the auspices of the Indian Academy of Social Sciences, 
Allchabed, It draws upon his book, Modernity, Reason, Morality : The 
Human Development of Nations (forthcoming). 
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“Sak Hundal Pathan Mogal ek dehe holo leen” [The © 
Saks, Huns, Pathans, Mughals all merged into that one 
body, the humanity of India]—Rabindranath Tagore. 


Once in a while in the life of a nation there comes a time when the . 


long-cherished ideals appear opaque, the social compact built with 
perseverance in yesteryears becomes brittle, and the polity reflects it all 
in myriad tones. India, no doubt, has reached such a moment. The 
politics of the country looks polarized, but it has acquired the fluidity 
of a kaleidoscope. The economy is a contrast of the highest degree : 
outside the most modern laboratory of indigenous supercomputers, in 
the field lazily graze bone-thin milchcows. The society is fragmented. 
The external environment has rearranged itself beyond recognition; we 
now live in a uni-multipolar world. This is a right moment for 
introspection; to bring to the crucible of reason all our premises, values, 
beliefs, faiths; to dare challenge our innermost feelings; to dismantle all 
our preconceived notions, so that we can rebuild with greater vigour. So 
we shall try. | 

We, the people of India, resolved to constitute India into a sovereign 
democratic republic, and to secure to all its citizens justice, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. That was half a century ago. On January 26, 
1950, we gave to ourselves the Constitution of India which records this 
resolution in its preamble. | 

India 1s the largest democracy in the world by the size of electorate, 
the frequency of elections, as well as the unmistakable enthusiasm of 
voters. And India is a sovereign republic. All this is no mean 
achievement. Thus the first part of the resolution seems to have been 
well served. What about the other part that radiates justice, liberty, 
equality, and fraternity? This is the central question of our essay. 

India is a land of immense diversity. The decennial census returns 80 
percent of the population as Hindu, 12 percent as Muslim, and eight 
percent as others. And India is the home of the second largest Muslim 
population in the world, behind only Indonesia, but ahead of Pakistan. 
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The extent of diversity is brought out even more vividly by the findings 
of the Anthropological Survey of India : there are today some three 
thousand distinct communities in India, and about 36‘ languages and 
dialects!. To secure justice, liberty, equality, and fratcrnity ‘to all its 
citizens’ in this land is no mean task; it can put to test every conceivable 
theory and every possible practice. 

To accomplish the mission enjoined by the preamble of the 
Constitution of India it requires at least two things : an appropriate 
theory for policy, and an adequate material base. Horizons on both 
fronts appear bleak. As for theory, two versions have emerged at the 
political level; they are called respectively, liberal, and conservative 
(Archer 1999, Deshpande 1999). Evidently, the Congress party has 
forged the liberal consensus over decades, and practised it while ruling 
the country for half a century since 1947. By contrast, the conservative 
consensus had appeared on the national scene rather dramatically with 
the formation of a coalition government in New Delhi led by the 
Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP) in 1998. As for the material base, the 
picture looks not very encouraging. India has 16 percent of the world 
population, but only one percent of the world income, and three percent 
of the total area. Among 174 countries India falls at the bottom quarter 
in terms of the human development index constructed annually by the 
United Nations Development Programme (UNDP). 

The global environment is turbulent. At the end of the cold war the 
world has only one superpower. But it is not unipolar, nor is it 
multipolar. The world instead is a strange hybrid, a uni-multipolar 
system with one superpower and several major powers. India belongs 
to a second tier as a major regional power in South Asia, comparable 
to China in East Asia, Iran in Southeast Asia, and Brazil in Latin 
America. Settlement of key international issues requires actions by the 
single superpower but always with some combination of other major 
powers; the single superpower can, however, veto action on vital issues 
by combinations of other states (Huntington 1999). Globalization is a 
domimant tendency in the world economy, spurred by a long wave of 
innovations that began in the United States in the early 1990s and is 
likely to continue for two more decades (Mascitelli 1999, Sau 1999e). 
India has to find a place in this dynamic setting. 

Our objective is to suggest measures that can help us attain the goals 
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set out in the Constitution. Political parties contesting the 1999 general — 
election for the 13th Lok Sabha have in their manifestoes called for a — 
comprehensive review of the Constitution. Perhaps our submission here — 
will help the national debate. As we see it, religion and caste are the two | 
main axes of discord in the country. India sits at the rim of an Islamic | 
resurgence worldwide. Meanwhile there has been a powerful revival of — 
Hindu nationalism in the country. The fact of the matter is : here a young 
vibrant faith is evolving itself while side by side an ancient religion 1s 
reasserting its articles of morality. Despite all the apparent differences 
one finds a strange similarity in the two processes. What passes as 
Islamic fundamentalism (Archer 1999, Gellner 1994, Huntington 1996), 
we shall observe, looks very much like what Srinivas (1966) calls 
Sanskritization of Hindus. Many other countries in the world are facing 
similar religion-related conflicts. India, a country with the most tolerant 
civilization in history, can set an example. In this age of reason and 
radioactive materials, disputes on religion and caste are better handled 
in seminars and august symposia rather than on the street or in hills. We 
visualize the nation in terms of three sectors : civil society, economy, 
and polity.* Religion belongs to the first, not to the third; but there is no 
unanimity in this assignment. Under the circumstances the classical 
principle of division of labour can offer a solution : let there be an 
Indian Parliament of Religions, conceivably modeled after the celebrated 
World Parliament of Religions, Chicago, 1893, where Swami 
Vivekananda enunciated the essence of Hinduism. It is important to 
recognize that we have a two-dimensional problem : inter-religion, and 
intra-religion (caste). One cannot be resolved independent of the other. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Three decades ago, Gunnar Myrdal wrote a book with a fascinating 
title, Asian Drama : An Inquiry Into the Poverty of Nations. He spoke 
of a “Great Awakening’ in the subcontinent of South Asia where India 
and Pakistan are the two largest countries. And he saw immense 
possibilities. There are plenty of resources, labour as well as land, he 
said, waiting to be harnessed. The call for democracy and 
modernization in South Asia at that time was inspired in parts by 
Western intellectual traditions and by contemporary Soviet 

experiments, to be sure; but it also had deep roots in the history of the 
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region. The long-drawn struggle against colonial rule had been a 
quintessential mass movement in which millions, from all walks of life, 
took part with great sacrifice. What else could be a better training 
ground for democracy and development of all, for all, and by all? 

The core of the Great Awakening derives, Myrdal thought, from 
Western ideas of humanity and rationality. Here is then an epic event : 
the East is trying to shape itself in the image of the West. In all this he 
also observed an instance of what he calls “syncopation’, which 

essentially means missing steps or deranged sequences. The prevailing 
initial conditions of South Asia were vastly different from those of the 
West when the latter was on the verge of its own nation-building and 
industrialization. Yet the destination chosen by South Asia resembles 
that pursued by the West, but with a substantial time lag. And herein lies 
a possible source of tragedy. The historical process that in Europe 
spanned centuries was being telescoped in South Asia within a few 
decades, and the order of happenings was altered. “The difficulties...are 
immense”, Myrdal recognized. On balance, however. tic had an over- 
arching sense of optimism about the prospects of South Asia, epee 
India, at that time. 

On the eve of the departure of the British, on 14 August 1947, 
Jawaharlal Nehru addressed the Constituent Assembly with these 
words : “Long years ago we made a tryst with destiny, and now the time 
comes when we shall redeem our pledge”. “The achievement we 
celebrate today”, Nehru continued, “is but a step, an opening of 
opportunity, to the great triumphs and achievements that await us”. He 
reminded the nation that the task ahead included ‘the ending of poverty 
and ignorance and disease and inequality of opportunity’. 

Half a century later, what is the reality? “Even though the expansion 
of social opportunities was very much the central theme in the vision 
that the leaders of the Indian independence movement had presented to 
the country at the time the British left, rather little has, in fact, been 
made to turn that vision into any kind of reality” (Dreze and Sen 
1995:vi). This finding is reconfirmed with studies of Indian 
development in regional perspectives. “One of the broad conclusions to 
emerge is the need for much more radical change in the Indian economy — 
and society, in order to achieve the basic goals that were unambiguously 
outlined at the time of India’s independence, but which still remain 
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largely unaccomplished” (Sen 1997c:4). Indeed, ‘the basic goals” 
remain ‘largely unaccomplished’, and what is equally noteworthy, 
‘rather little attempt’ has, in fact, been made to achieve them. This 
disjunction between promises and performance remains yet to be fully 
explained. Certainly, syncopation—unorthodox sequencing of steps—_ 
cannot bear the full burden of responsibility for the gross failure to 
‘redeem our pledge’. | 

The Constitution of India grants fundamental right to equality before 
the law; but in effect, it classifies the people of the country into three 
dissimilar groups : scheduled castes and scheduled tribes, other Hindus, 
and the Muslims and others. As a result, the polity has become virtually 
an arena of three sets of players : lower-caste Hindus, upper-caste 
_ Hindus, and the others. And the Congress and the BJP are agents in this 
Indian drama. A three-person game, we know, could be very volatile 
and destablizing. It could be more so when conducted in three areas— 
economy, polity, society—that have different speeds of adjustment. 
India’s problems and prospects can be better described and best 
understood in this three-by-three framework. 


ECONOMY 


Lal (1988:34) reports “that by about the fourth to third century BC 
India had evolved an economic system which maintained living 
standards (at least at times of political stability and normal rainfall) 
which were roughly comparable to those in about 1960”. To look at it 
another way, in as many as 2280 years between 320 BC and AD 1960 
per capita income in India has remained almost unchanged. Such a case 
of prolonged stagnation is rare in history. The statistical data seem to be 
consistent with visual impressions.’ For instance, Nehru (1961:46) 
said:"Take our peasant; it is a matter of amazement and shame to me 
that any peasant should go about today with a plough which was used 
in Vedic times. There has been no change since then. It should have 
been a museum piece; yet the fact is, it is there. It astonishes me.” It 
astonishes us, too, even today. 

Meanwhile, the world has changed a great deal. As Kondratiev and 
Schumpeter have found, globally there have been successive ‘long 
waves’ of innovations and economic activity, each initiated by a 
specific set of new technologies and products. Duration of a wave has 
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shortened gradually from 60 years to 40 years. The currently ongoing 
fifth wave originated in the United States in the early 1990s, powered 
by digital networks, software, and new information media; it is likely 
to spread around the world, and end by 2020. Our neighbours in East 
Asia are taking full advantage of this latest long wave. India cannot 
escape the consequences; but how much it will benefit from this global 
technological revolution remains an open question. One thing is certain: 
if India’s polity got a huge shock half a century ago in the form of 
independence from colonial rule, now its economy is receiving a 
historic jolt in this era of internet, genetic engineering, and 
instantaneous cross-border capital flow. How its polity and society will 
adjust is an interesting subject to speculate. 


POLITY 


The most spectacular and surprising event of the second half of the 
20th century in India is the ascendance of Hindu nationalism to the 
political plane, that occurred in the closing days of the second 
millennium. No one could foresee it; Hinduism as a powerful political 
force has arisen after a long slumber of almost one thousand years. 
More to the point, it came on board despite the decades of freedom 
struggle and nation-building on a secular, multi-religious platform. 

The Hindu consciousness as a differentiating social attribute began 
to crystallize in the late 18th century, and reached a point of political 
assertion in the early 20th century. It was codified in the 1920s, and 
taken to the level of a democratic political instrument for mobilization 
in the last two decades of the 20th century. What is interesting is that 
both the major parties, the Congress and the BJP, engaged as they are 
in political games with the above mentioned three constituencies (low- 
caste Hindu, high-caste Hindu, and Muslim and others) are veering 
towards it—the Congress to the ‘soft hindutva’, and the BJP to a stronger 
version of it. The BJP meditates the mantra, ‘one nation, one people, 
one culture’ (Engineer 1998a:, Khtinani 1997:151), while the Congress 
raises the slogan, “Hinduism is the best guarantee of secularism” (Desai 
1999:1561). It is a submission of this paper that these two parties having 
started from distant poles are converging to a common point—the 
‘pragmatic communalism’ of the Congress (Deshpande 1998a, 1998b, 
1999) looks suspiciously similar to the BJP’s idiom of Rama Rajya. 
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Muslim India dates from the establishment of the first Turkish 
sultanate in AD 1206 in northern India, ending with the decline of the 
Mughal empire after the death of Aurangzeb in 1707. This period 
covered the unstable Turkish and Afghan sultanates (AD 1206-1526) 
and nearly two centuries of relatively stable rule under six Mughal 
emperors. It was during the reigns of Akbar and Aurangzeb that Muslim 
India reached its economic zenith. 

Akbar was deeply interested in Hindu philosophy and culture. He 
took much interest in the beliefs and practices of other religions, 
including Christianity, Jainism, and the Parsee faith. In fact, he 
attempted to establish something of a synthetic religion for India, the 
Din Ilahi, drawing on the different faiths in the country. Akbar’s court 
was filled with Hindu as well as Muslim intellectuals, artists, and 
musicians, and he tried in every way to be non-sectarian and fair in the 
treatment of his subjects. It is said that in spite of Aurangzeb’s fanatical 
zeal the Mughal empire was infinitely more liberal and tolerant in 
religion than any medieval or contemporary European kingdom or 
empire (Sen 1997a, 1997b, 1998). Soon the scene will change. 

The process of British conquest of India began in 1757 with Clive’s 
victory at Plassey (in Bengal) and was virtually completed by 1818. In 
the early days of the Raj two factors helped tightening of the boundaries 
around Hindu and Muslim communities, namely, colonial law, and 
census (Sarkar 1999). In the 1770s the British had decided to administer 
according to Hindu’ and Islamic sacred texts, and in consultation with 
brahman pandits and Muslim ulema—differentially, in other words, for 
the two major religious traditions. In many everyday situations, 
therefore, one had to declare oneself a Hindu or Muslim. While 
superficially not dissimilar to Mughal practice, there was a significant 
change in so far as Mughal courts had never tried to penetrate deep into 
lower levels through the kind of systematic hierarchy of appellate 
jurisdictions that British rule developed over time. Disputes must have 
been often decided at local or village levels according to diverse 
customary standards that would have had little to do with textual (or 
‘religious’) principles. Colonial ‘personal law’ centralized, textualized, 
made operationally much sharper the boundaries between religious 
communities, and probably enhanced also to a significant extent the 
influence of high castes and Muslim elite over the rest of society. That 
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was the beginning of sharp Hindu-Muslim polarization. 

The impact of census from the 1870s onwards is more obvious. 
Census operations necessitated the drawing of sharp distinctions of 
religion, caste, language, or whatever else the Raj had decided on as 
worthy of being counted Enumerated communities made for mutual 
competition, complaints about unfair representation in education, jobs, 
administration and politics, and stimulated fears about being left behind 
in numbers game. That wes the beginning of inter-relivion as well as 
intra-religion strife at political level. 

The Morley-Minto reform of 1909 was the next decisive step to 
widen the Hindu-Muslim aivide (Zavos 1999). One significant feature 
of the reform package was the institution of exclusive Muslim cclleges 
in the electorate for provincial legislative councils. This separation 
explicitly affirmed the recognition of a Muslim community, and in 
doing so, it also implic‘t!y affirmed recognition of a separate Hindu 
community. In what sense, though, were these communities 
recognized? The colonial state had, of course, long perceived religion 
as the defining principle ot Indian identity, history, and culture, Morley 
and Minto certainly invoked this perception in their presentation of 
reforms. In the House of Lords in 1909, Morley stated: “Only let us not 
forget that the difference between Mohammedanism and Hinduism is 
not a mere difference of articles of religious faith. It is a difference in 
life, in tradition, in history, in all the social things as well as articles of 
belief that constitute a community. And Lord Minto, evidently, 
‘always thought our proposals are very conservative in many ways’, and 
he “was surprised at the good reception they met with from Congress 
circles’. The Congress thus became a party to the division of India into 
two parts—Hindu, and Muslim; it happened in 1909. 

In 1923, Damodar Vinayak Savarkar published a book, Hindutva: 
who is a Hindu?, which took the concept of Hinduism to a far end. It 
formulated two criteria of Hinduness, namely, fatherland (pitribhumi), 
and holyland (punyabhumi), and thereby regarded all non-Hindus as 
aliens in India. In 1925, the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangha (RSS) was 
founded by Keshav Hedgewar as a self-defense force to protect Hindus 
in times of riot. Savarkar with his theory of hindutva soon came to be 
the leading light of the RSS. Today, the BJP traces its origin to the RSS. 

Chronologically the next landmark in the evolution of India’s polity 
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was the political awakening of the “Depressed Classes’ who clamoured 
for equality in economic and cultural perception and behaviour with the 
‘high castes’. And the Raj duly pacified them by enacting the Scheduled 
Castes Order in the 1930s so as to consolidate their own political 
position in society. “After independence in 1947, the Indian rulers 
retained the nomenclature of the scheduled castes, and added that of the 
scheduled tribes, although, by this time, there were no tribes as 
undifferentiated (or little differentiated) groups of people even in the 
remote comers of India. ...Later, the government further categorized the 
‘other backward classes’ in order to make the new avatar of caste 
hierarchy complete, namely, the high castes, and other backward 
classes, the scheduled castes and scheduled tribes” (Mukherjee 
1999:1760-61). The Constitution of India faithfully acknowledges the 
eround reality by classifying the Hindus accordingly. So, if the Morley- 
Minto act of 1909 divided India into two parts, Hindu and Muslim, it 
is evident that the Scheduled Castes Order of the 1930s, in turn, 
partitioned the Hindus themselves effectively into two: high-caste, and 
low-caste. India’s politics came to resemble a three-person game. 


SOCIETY 


Hindus can be rightly proud of their rich heritage in religion, culture, 
philosophy, arts, medicine, and natural sciences. One of the most 
interesting evidence of prescient perception is that some 2,000 years 
before the birth of Copernicus the Aiteraya Brahmana wrote: “The sun 
never sets nor rises. When people think to themselves the sun is setting, 
he only changes about after reaching the end of the day, and makes night 
below and day to what is on the other side. Then when people think he 
rises in the morning, he only shifts himself about after reaching the end 
of night, and makes day below and night to what is on the other side. 
In fact he never does set at all” (Radhakrishnan 1929, vol. 1:29n). 


The ancient Indian astronomy held a heliocentric view of the — 


planetary system, with a rotating earth and a model of gravitational 
attraction. Such a view was proposed by Aryabhata, who was born in 
AD 476. It was later investigated by, among others, Varahamihira and 
Brahmagupta in the sixth and seventh centuries. 

Alberuni, born in Central Asia in AD 973, first came to India with 


the marauding troops of Mahmud of Ghazni. His eleventh century © 
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discussion of heliocentrism and gravitational attraction in Indian 
science includes: _ 3 

Brahmagupta says in another place of the same book: “The followers 
of Aryabhata maintain that the earth is moving and heaven resting. 
People have tried to refute them by saying that, if such were the case, 
stones and trees would fall from the earth.” But Brahmagupta does not 
agree with therm, and says that would not necessarily follow from their 
theory, apparently because he thought that all heavy things are attracted 
toward the centre of the earth” (cited in Sen 1993b:30). 

Let us note that Brahmagupta lived ten centuries, and Aryabhata 
lived twelve centuries, before the times of Isaac Newton who 
formalized the theory of gravitation. | 

There is one ‘original sin’ for which the Hindu society is paying a 
heavy price; it is the caste system which is unique in the world’. There 
are several theories about it (Dumont 1966:21-32). To understand the 
origin of caste we shall follow the method of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
the 18th century French philosopher, the chief architect of the battle cry 
of the French Revolution, ‘Liberty, Equality, Fraternity’. In his 4 
Discourse upon the Origin and the Foundation of the Inequality among 
Mankind, Rousseau (1762:166) laments: “The philosophers, who have 
examined the foundation of society have, every one of them, perceived 
the necessity of tracing it back to a state of nature, but none of them has 
ever arrived there”. He, we know, did arrive there, and traced the steps 
forward. We shall follow him. He nowhere directly mentions caste; but 
as the title of the treatise suggests, it 1s germane to the issue of caste 
which is essentially a system of inequality. “I conceive two species of 
inequality among men”, Rousseau (1762:165) begins by saying, “one 
which I call natural, or physical inequality, because it is established by 
nature, and consists in the difference of age, health, bodily strength, and 
the qualities of mind, or of the soul; the other which may be termed 
moral, or political inequality, because it depends on a kind of 
convention, and is established, or at least authorized, by the common 
consent of the mankind. This species of mequality consists in the 
different privileges, which some men enjoy, to the ‘prejudice of others, 
such as that of being richer, more honoured, more powerful, and even 
that of exacting obedience from them.” At the end he concludes 
pointedly: “there is scarce any inequality among men in a state of 
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nature, all that which we now behold owes its force and its growth to 
the development of our faculties and improvement of our 
understanding, and at least becomes permanent and lawful by the 
establishment of property and of laws.” 

So true it is in the context of India! There was no caste at the times 
when the Ganga basin was just about in the ‘state of nature’, and the 
Aryans were slowly moving in. Originally the Aryans were divided into 
three classes or varnas: brahman, kshatriya, and vaishya; there was no 
trace of castes in the vedas. But ‘by the establishment of property and 
of laws’, during the times (AD 330 to 450) of the Gupta kings, the law- 
giver Manu, and the Puranas, caste came to be “permanent and lawful’. 
By Rousseau’s reasoning, then, caste could not spell a ‘natural’ inequality; 
it must have been a generator of ‘political’ or ‘moral’ inequality. 

The Aryans were pastoralists. They harnessed the horse to the 
chariot and knew the uses of iron. Their success in overcoming the 
original inhabitants of India was based upon their unequalled mobility 
due to the movable supply of cattle, the horse-chariot for war, and the 
ox-cart for heavy transport. The indigenous people, relics of the Indus 
civilization, were master of an advanced technology, namely, settled 
agriculture, of which the Aryans were quite innocent. So, the prisoners 
of war were neither slain nor enslaved, but given a place., with due 
gratitude, at the outskirts of Aryan village. They became the fourth 
varna, shudra, and remained engaged in agriculture. The four varnas 
gradually turned into bold lines of caste, and within their interstices 
sprang up innumerable castes. 

For caste to become integrated with religion it required a philosophy. 
Now, the ancient Indian philosophy, we know, is essentially speculative. 
It is so, perhaps, because of the generous environment®. Radhakrishnan 
(1929, vol. 1) writes: “Fate called India to a spot where nature was free 
with her gifts and every prospect was pleasing. Bounteous nature 
yielded abundant food, and man [the Aryan] was relieved of the toil and 
struggle for existence.” He continues: “it is the natural conditions of 
India that ‘account for the contemplative iuvu of the Indian.”? The 
speculative mind is more synthetic than analytic; it tends to create 
cosmic philosophies which embrace in one cc mprehensive vision the 
origin of all things, the history of ages, and the dissolution and decay 
of the world. The four varnas and the associated web of castes had to 
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be rationalized in a grand canvas; and so they were by the doctrines of 
karma, and rebirth’. The caste system entered the soul of Hinduism. 
| But the caste system was not exactly inevitable’. The central 
problem for the Aryans at that moment was to acquire enough provision 
for subsistence, while they themselves did not know cultivation. There 
were several other ways of meeting the situation, besides ensnaring the 
defeated natives in the caste network. They could have simply cleared 
and drained the tropical swamps on river Ganga, and given the land on 
lease for rent (Sau 1999a, 1999d). 
Since independence the upper-caste Hindu elite had been enjoying 
the largest share of power for several years. It came under powerful 
‘challenge with the deepening of democratic processes. Religious 
minorities and lower castes began to assert their identities more 
vigorously. The composition of the electorate has changed perceptively 
between 1971 and 1996 in favour of these groups. The proportion of 
those voting is moving heavily in terms of their electoral participation. 
In 1996, as against 1971, there are more of the poor, non-literate, dalits, 
other backward classes (OBCs)!°, rural based people, Muslims, and the 
like among the voters. One aspect of this trend can be seen as follows. 
In 1996 the countrywide average participation rate (actual voters as 
percent of total eligible voters) was 58 percent, while 1t was 56 percent 
for the upper caste, but 59 percent for the OBCs and 60 percent of the 
dalits. If these percentage figures are translated into absolute numbers 
these will run into millions, given the size of the electorate. Now this 
seems to be contrary to what western psephology teaches—that the act 
of voting is positively correlated with education, status, and well-being. 
That was the case in India too in the past, but the situation has changed 
dramatically in recent years, especially after the implementation of the 
Mandal Commission report in August 1990 (Alam 1999a, 1999b). 
The decade of 1980s was most critical in this respect. This period 
saw the highest number of major communal riots and caste conflicts. 
The Muslim community asserted for the first time in independent India 
its religious identity under the banner of Shah Bano movement.!! This 
movement, apparently religious in rhetoric, was, in fact, political 
assertion of Muslim identity. The Mandal episode was similarly a result 
of much greater awareness among the backwards for their political 
rights. On the eve of the 1998 election V P Singh had said in a television 
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programme that the Mandal would enter the kamandal (sacred pot of 
holy water used by priest for Hindu ritual) and break it, dividing and 
ultimately destroying the BJP (Deshpande 1998a:876). But that has not 
happened. Having been forced to concede some power to minorities and 
backward classes the upper castes asserted their religious identity most 

aggressively by launching the Ram Janmabhoomi temple movement, 

which was essentially political in nature, although apparently religious 

in form. There are evidence that the BJP intensified the movement with 

a view to consolidate upper caste unity vis-a-vis the lower castes. “BJP 

is expanding its base among the backwards and dalits, and giving them 

greater share of power in order to assume control of power at the central 

level” (Engineer 1998a). This strategy has acquired the appellation of 
Kamandal politics versus Mandal politics. - 

The Congress party’s claim of secularism looks no less dubious. The 
party has often played games with caste and religion. An editorial in 
The Times of India (4 August, 1999) says that total rout of the Congress 
party in the state of Uttar Pradesh in 1986 could be attributed to two 
major events. In February, 1986, the Muslim Womens’s Bill was 
introduced in the Parliament in response to the Shah Bano case. This 
alienated the party from upper-caste Hindus. In the same month the 
district judge at Faizabad opened the locks of the Babri Masjid in 
Ayodhya, apparently at the Congress leadership’s prodding. As a result, 
the Muslims started to desert the Congress. As if this was not enough, 
Rajiv Gandhi opened his election campaign in 1989 with a speech at 
Faizabad promising Ram Rajya and announcing shilanyas for the Ram 
temple. Demolition of the Babri Masjid in December, 1992, completed 
the process of the electorate in Uttar Pradesh decisively turning away 
from the Congress. All this makes clear, we find, that political parties 
are motivated by immediate political gains regardless of long-term 
consequences. In this respect there is little to differentiate, say, the 
Congress party from the BJP. 

Among all religions Islam has the distinction of possessing a unique 
written scripture where “the divine message, literally, is available to 
mankind in writing”. “It is also important in a religion which holds that 
the divine truth is not only a matter of doctrine about the nature of the 
world, but also, and perhaps primarily, a matter of quite detailed law 
concerning the conduct of life and society. ...The result is a legal 
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blueprint of social order, which stands above the mere power and 
political authority. The transcendant law, when not actually found in the 
original and severely finite and circumscribed message, is to be found 
in the written elaborations of competent scholars, plus traditions 
putatively originating in the Messenger and the precepts and example 
left by Him and His Companions. They, in principle, constitute the 
normative model” (Gellner 1994:17). 

Formally, Islam has no clergy, no priest. It does not separate religion 
from society, any more than it formally delinks religion from state. It 
does not possess, as some other civilizations are said to possess, an 
exemplary centre holding up the ideal to man, whether in political or 
religious court. If anyone in practice performs such a role within Islam, 
it is the scholars, the theologicians-jurists, the ulema. But they do not 
constitute sacramentally segregated caste or stratum: they can only 
claim scholarship, familiarity with the scripturally recorded social/legal 
ideal, and hence ability and will to practise and implement it, and no 
more. The political authority is only charged with enforcing divine law, 
rather than specifically or paradigmatically exemplifying it, let alone 
creating it. The polity must obey it, as must others, but none of them 
inherently constitutes cither its source or its norm. 

The Islamic normative model is contained in a recorded message and 
inferences from it, and not in any political authority as such. The 
availability of all this important, indeed crucial, information-in-writing 
inevitably enhances the social importance of the men who can read, tle 
men of learning, the scholars. Long before the formulation of the 
modern ideals, of separation of powers and an entrenched constitution, 
Islam in effect possessed a religious version of both: legislation was 
distinct from the executive because it has been pre-empted by the deity, 
and religion itself was above all the constitutional law of society, 

There is a perceptible distinction—though not very sharp break in 
principle—between the scholastic practice of Islam which is found in 
affluent urban areas, and the relatively mystic observance of Islam 
commonly by urban poor and rural people. Scholars, often of urban 
background and rooted in the trading bourgeoisie of the towns, project 
a version of the faith which is scripturalist, rule-oriented, puritanical, 
literal, sober, egalitarian, anti-estatic. Perhaps such a religious style 
comes naturally to men of scholarly temperament, and perhaps it also 
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corresponds to the values and life-style of the commercial urban class 
from which they sprang. | } 

The natural inclinations or needs of quite extensive other segments 
of the population, particularly rural and urban poor, are somewhat distinct 
from those of their affluent brethren in towns and cities. They have little 
inclination or ability impelling them to devote their spare time to 
theological or jurisprudential learning. On the other hand, however, 
they do need ritual-specialists to maintain and service periodic rituals, 
which fortify and define their identity and maintain stability and security. 
So arises the most characteristic institution of rural Islam—the saint 
cult. These Islamic saints are not dead icons unlike in the Catholic shore 
of the Mediterranean, but they are living, a d performing service here 
and now, in person rather than being revered for past sanctity. In folk 
Islam saints are alive and well. “If priests...do not exist, then they must 
be invented. And so they are” (Gellner 1994: 18). 

It is in terms of this old parity and amiable symbiosis between the 
two practices of Islam, namely, urban and rurai, 1.e., scholastic and 
mystic, that the persisting vigour of Islam 1s not merely best described. 
but also explained. The mystic form of Islam prevails among the rural 
people and the urban poor. As political centralization, population ~ 
explosion, urbanization, and economic strain combine to violate the 
tranquility of traditional life in villages and in urban slums the victims 
yarn for a change in their conceptual paradigm. They do not have to 
look back to some distant past of their own, or veer outside to embrace 
some foreign notion of “westernization’. They do have, in front of 7 
eyes, a ‘modern’ version of their own religion in the form of urban, 
scholastic Islam, to which they now aspire. This process of po aHelale 
transition has acquired the label of Islamic fundamentalism, and it has - 
a worldwide sweep!. If the recent Hindu revival is an episode of the | 
elite, the Islamic resurgence is essentially a plebeian phenomenon. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL EQUALITY 


India’s economy is battered by the waves of globalization, its polity. 
is intensely belligerent, and the society is fragmented. India can survive’ : 
and thrive as a nation only if its citizens can, at the mmimum, breathe 
an air of justice. The Constitution of India in its preamble resolves to. 
secure to all its citizens : Justice, social, economic and political’. We 
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consider now social justice. We shall examine it in the light of modern 
theories of justice. John Rawls of Harvard University is an eminent 
authority on this subject. His theory of justice, we shall see in a 
moment, grants political equality, but not social and economic equality. 
Furthermore, he does not explicitly consider religion, although he 
makes several references to caste (1999:84-92): in the index of his book 
the term ‘religion’ is conspicuous by absence. Presumably he assumes 
that all religions are given equal respect in society. But religion and 
caste are very hard axes of discrimination in present-day India. Our 
extension of the Rawlsian theory of justice will be this: in addition to 
political justice that the individual enjoys by the first principle of Rawls 
(cited below), he must be granted also the equality of status in certain 
social aspects, namely, religion and caste, in particular. The following © 
discussion is arranged in three steps: religion, caste, and political and 
socio-economic status. 

First, religion. Religion is evidently an inalienable part of life. Indian 
thought has a uniqie feature of contemplating human being in all three 
realms of his existence, namely, waking, dreaming, and dreamless 
sleep. Recent research confirms the active role of the last two (Kleitman 
1987). The reality perceived in any one of these states can capture only 
a part of it. “The whole truth must take all the modes of consciousness 
into account” (Radhakrishnan 1929, vol. 1:29). Religion has all- 
pervasive influence upon Indian mind in all three states of existence. So 
the first priority ought to go to a philosophical recognition, if not 
reconciliation, of all religions. 

Hinduism is best known for its iden am philosophy. It 1s not 
exactly a religion in the strict western sense. It started as the faith of the 
Aryan tribes that migrated to India around 1500 BC. They came with 
only one of the four vedas, the Rigveda; the other three were composed 
on the Indian soil, bearing all the marks of generous borrowing. The 
Aryans absorbed local gods and customs as they went. One result is that 
virtually none of the gods of the vedas 1s worshipped in Hindu temples 
nowadays; almost all the deities (including Rama) are local ones or 
hybrids. Lord Siva. for example, closely resembles a god of the Indus 
Civilization. The deccapahzed synthesis has produced a variety of 
Hindu sects and beliefs ranging from monastic self-denial to worship of 
the goddess of wealth: from non-violence to human sacrifice; from 
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deification of women to ‘sati’; from chastity to religion-sexual orgies. 
The Upanisads contain a wide range of thoughts. In the beginning 
Hinduism was very tolerant. “The four-fold classification [of varna] is 
conceived in the interests of world progress. It is not intended specially 
for the Hindus, but applies to the whole human race, which has one 
destiny which it seeks and increasingly attains through countless 
millenniums of history. The true object of all human action is 
lokasamgraha, or the holding together of the human race in its 
evolution. In pursuance of such a view, Hindu leaders accepted 
primitive societies and foreign settlers, such as the Greeks and the 
Scythians into the Hindu fold and recognized their priestly families as 
brahmins and their fighting men as kshatriyas” (Radhakrishnan 
-1940:357), Thus great invaders such as the Sakas (Scythians), the 
Yavanas (Greeks), the Pahalavas (Parthians), and the Kushans were 
accepted as Hindus. Later a reaction against the ‘savages from the 
central Asian steppes’ set in. especially after the tribes of Huns were 
taken over into Hinduism, and an unusually strong disinclination to 
intermarriage developed. And, so, the caste system became rigid during 
AD 330-450 which followed the epic period of 600BC-AD 200. 

The Upanisads (there are as many as 108 of them in number, of 
which 10 are principal) form the concluding portions of the Veda, and 
are, therefore, called the Vedanta, or the end of the Veda, a 
denomination which suggests that they contian the essence of the Vedic 
teaching. They are the foundations on which most of the later 
philosophies and religions of India rest. “There is no important form of 
the Hindu thought, heterodox Buddhism included, which is not rooted 
in the Upanisads.” Chakrabarthi Raja Gopalachari once said: “Vedanta 
is the tap-root of Indian culture in the past as well as now. Whatever 
courage, heroism, self-sacrifice or greatness was shown by men and | 
women in India, was ali derived from Vedanta, the philosophy of the 
Vedas. Even now Vedanta is the living spirit and genius of the people 
of India” (cited in Myrdal 1968:94n). However, Radhakrishnan (1929, 
vol. [:138-41) writes: “It is not easy to decide what the Upanisads teach. 
Modern students of the Upanisads read them in the light of this or that 
pre-conceived theory.” “The Upanisads had no set theory of philosophy 
or dogmatic scheme of theology to propound. They hint at the truth in 
life, but not as yet in science or philosophy.” “The Upanisads do not 
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contain aly philosophic synthesis as such, of the type of the system of 
Aristotle or of Kant or of Samkata. They have the consistency of 
intuition rather than of logic, and there afe certain furidatnental ideas, 
which so to say, form the first sketch of a philosophic system. Out of 
these ideas a cohererit and consistent doctrine might be developed.” 
With a such a generous and elastic systeti of thought it should not be 
difficult, we presume, to recognize other religions as valid systemis, 
worthy of full recognition and respect. 

Islam has a unique written statement of revelation that details the 
codes of social life. Although it was meatit to be clearly uriderstood by 
all, evidently, there have been occasions of varying interpretations 
(Engineer 1997, 1999b). However, Islamic practice has established 
traditions for recognition of other faiths. The Prophet himself, while 
concluding a treaty with the Parsis of Bahrain and Oman, accepted them 
as ‘ahl al-kitab’ (the people of the Book), although they have not been 
mentioned in the Our ‘an as such. Similarly, the third caliph, Uthman 
ibn Affan, accepted the Berber tribes of northern Affica as ‘people of 
the Book’, although it is doubtful whether they possessed any book at 
all. “If the Berbers of northern Africa, whom Ibn Khaldun (1332-1383) 
describes as barbarians...most uncivilized people, could be accepted as 
‘ahl al-kitab’, why not Hindus, inheritors as they ate of a high 
civilization and culture, possessing a tradition of sophisticated 
philosophy, metaphysical theories and physical sciences?” asks 
Engineer (1999a:397). Indeed, Sufi saints such as Abdur Jan-i-Janan 
(1699-1781) have concluded that God had sent prophets among the 
Hindus too, and likened Brahma to Adam and accepted the Vedas as 
revealed books. The Sufies found many parallels to the spiritual 
endeavour in Islam in the spiritual practice of Hindu yogies. The Sufi 
concept of ‘fan fi Ilah’ seems to have been derived from the Buddhist 
notion of nirvana which predates it. Some Sufis of Gujarat even project 
the Prophet as an ‘avatar’ to Krishna. There is thus a solid ground for 
the Hindus and Muslims to recognize and embrace each other as 
brethren (Sau 1999c). Equality of all religions, preceived and respected 
by all, is an essential condition for the equality of all citizens. 

Second, caste—an intra-feligion distinction. In India all 
communities—Hindu, Muslim, Christian, and others—have caste in 
one form or another (Dumont 1966:201-12). But the caste system 
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among the Hindus is most rigid. It divides the society into a large 
number of hereditary groups, distinguished from one another and 
connected together by three characteristics. “The chief features of caste 
are: (i) Heredity. One cannot change one’s caste. (ii) Endogamy. Every 
member of a caste must marry a member of the same caste, and may not 
marry outside it. (411) Commensal restriction. Regulations are imposed 
regarding the acceptance of food and drink from members of other 
castes” (Radhakrishnan 1940:71; see also Dumont 1966:21). Let us 
make the following observations which will raise doubt about the 
validity of caste. 

To begin with, let us note that caste codes that restrict marriage to 
a small closed group may be biologically detrimental to the group itself 
as well as to the entire species. Darwin (1859:95) writes : 

I have collected so large a body of facts, and made so many 
experiments, showing, in accordance with the almost universal belief of 
breeders, that with animals and plants a cross between different varieties, 
or between individuals of the same variety but of another strain, gives 
vigour and fertility to the offspring; and on the other hand, that close 
interbreeding diminishes vigour and fertility” (emphasis in the original). 

If this ‘general law of nature’ holds for man, then endogamy by caste 
might have been harmful to the vigour and fertility of Hindus. It follows 
that under the circumstances inter-caste and inter-religion marriage 
would invigorate the species. Rawls (1999:92) observes that although 
‘the distribution of natural assets’ of human beings is a fact of nature, 
“to some extent this distribution is bound to be affected by the social 
system”. He insists: “A caste system, for example, tends to divide 
society into separate biological populations while an open society 
encourages the widest genetic diversity”. Sen (1993a, 1994) seems to 
agree with Rawls that the evolution of human beings is contingent upon 
the social system as well. 

From biology we turn to anthropology. It is important to remember 
that all the four varnas are not of equal moment. The first three were 
brought to India by the Aryans some 3,500 years ago; the fourth one was 
crafted here as a tool of apartheid. The Aryans, who were of ‘fair’ 
complexion, introduced the category of Shudra to keep the natives, who 
were of dark skin, separate from themselves. Just as abstract labour is 
the essence and measure of all commodities in the Marxian theory of 
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value, so, it was ancestry from the Caucasus region of Central Asia that 
defined the qualification for being in the first three varnas. Caste, as a 
Hegelian ‘idea’, originally resided in the maintenance of a regime of | 
Caucasian race. Anthropologically speaking, that rationale for the 
shudra line has long become invalid. Today all Indians embody the — 
_physical and, mental features of both Aryans and non-Aryans.. ai ae 
‘hardly any ‘Indian resembles exclusively those of our ancestors who 
came down from the distant valleys of Caucasus. Put another wyy, 
compared to the descendents of ancient Aryans, now living in Caucasus 
or in Europe or in America or elsewhere, Indians today look very, very 
different. If so, the primordial line of India’s caste classification, 
namely, shudra, had lost its original mooring, and with that the entire 
caste calculus had collapsed under the weight of anthropology, at least. 
Those of us who in India still harbour pseudo-Caucasian pretensions 
may find it illuminating to ponder over the matter in front of a mirror 
with a colour picture of a person of present-day Russia, Georgia, or 
Kyrgyzstan in hand for ready comparison!*. Counting their differences 
from one-shade-darker fellow Indians is not enough: that is only one 
part of the criterion. They have to pass a two-fold examination. The 
other part is to measure their physical similarities, if any, with a sample 
of Aryans of 3,500 years ago. That is the litmus test for a pristine 
Caucasian connection. It is not clear how many Indians will come 
through it in flying colours, as the saying goes. The distance between 
Delhi on one hand, and Moscow, Tiblis, or Bishkek on the other, seems 
to be measurably far greater than that between a posh suburb of New 
Delhi and the farthest low-caste slums. We Indians are far more alike 
among ourselves, and vastly different from those others living in that 
holy valley which nestles between the Black sea and the Caspian sea. 
Now, the celebrated purity-pollution principle. “The three 
‘principles’ [of caste, namely, heredity, endogamy, and commensal 
restriction] rest on a fundamental principle, namely the opposition of 
the pure and impure”, writes Dumont (1966:43). “This 
opposition...underlies the division of labour because pure and impure 
Occupations must likewise be kept separate.” By this argument a 
chandal is declared ‘impure’ because he is engaged in a profession— 
scavanging—which is hazardous to his own health and may be a source 
of contamination to others. But, suppose a poorly ventilated power 
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plant is a breeding ground of respiratory diseases. Should all the 
employees of the plant be considered impute, hence, treated as low- 
caste? What about other types of pollution? A factory that discharges 
effluents into river Ganga may be causing damage to the heatlh of a 
much larger number of people than all those whose body might be 


‘.- adversely affected, if at all; by their proximity to all the chandals of the 


country. Should the owners and managers of that factory, therefore, be 
condemned to the lowest caste? Also, consider scientific experiments 
that may have fatal consequences. A nuclear explosion disturbs the 
environment, ecology, and human life over a wide radius. Should the 
scientists working in nuclear projects as well as the minister-in-charge 
of the department of atomic energy be, therefore, declared outcastes? 
Why limit it to production? Why not consumption? If tobacco smoking 
and chewing is injurious to health, especially a leading cause of 
infectious ailment of lungs, should then all tobacco users be regarded 
as low-caste like chandals? By the same token, in the event a big 
improvement in the technology of scavanging takes place, shouldn’t the 
chandals be taken out of the list of untouchables? Apparently, the purity 
argument of caste was invented before the advent of antibiotic soap. 
In a word, the Hindu caste system does not have support in the vedas, 
or in biology, anthropology, medical science, or logic. Now we shall 
have proof-positive about caste equality, in principle. In common 
perception caste is a corollary of the doctrines of karma and rebirth: 
“The nature of birth depends on the conduct of man. Those whose 
conduct has been good will quickly attain some good birth, the birth of 
a brahmin, a kshatriya, or a vaishya. But those whose conduct is evil. 
will quickly attain an evil birth, the birth of a hog, or dog, or a chandal 
[scavenger]”—so goes the saying. But this model of eternal cycle of 
birth and death for the imperfect man is a construction of some later- 
day Upanisadas; there is nothing of this sort in the vedas. The vedas do 
not mention caste or rebirth on this earth at all, let alone the site of birth 
as a station of retribution or prize for the deeds done in the preceding - 
life. The vedas do cite varnas, but those are functional classification for | 
division of labour, for specialization of works, not hereditary tags to be | 
attached to individuals at birth. The vedas, on the contrary, hold man in 
highest esteem; in vedic hymns one reality realizes itself in all variety | 
of existence, including, of course, human beings. The Upanisads 
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confirm this universal truth with philosophical analysis of the nature of 
the self or soul, which they call atman. What is the nature of the self of 
man, his central being? Brahman is the ultimate reality, the absolute. 
And the Upanisads establish the identity of Brahman and Atman 
(Radhakrishnan 1929, vol. 1:151-73). In his address at the World 
Parliament of Religion, Chicago, 1893, Swami Vivekananda had 
highlighted this aspect of Hinduism. All religions, including Hinduism, 
value man as the highest creation in the universe. This is a revelation 
in all religions; it underscores the universal dignity of man, his intrinsic 
sanctity. If a person can cease to be an untouchable by switching to 
another religion, he was certainly not born for life as an untouchable; 
caste, therefore, cannot be a hereditary feature. Furthermore, a religion 
such as Christianity or Islam that endorses proselytization necessarily 
assumes a kernel of divinity in every human being. By this notion of 
universal sanctity of man, then, unequal caste distinction is invalid. 
Caste hierarchy is not consistent with a stable equilibrium in a free 
multi-religion nation. | 

Third, political and socio-economic status. Interpreting justice as 
fairness, Rawls (1999:266) has formulated the following two ee ° 
of justice for social institutions: 


FIRST PRINCIPLE 
Each person is to have an equal right to the most extensive total 


system of equal basic liberties compatible with a similar system of 
liberty for all. . 
SECOND PRINCIPLE 

Social and economic inequalities ate to be arranged so that they are 
both : 

(a) to the greatest benefit of the least advantaged, consistent with the 
just savings principle, and 

(b) attached to offices and positions open to all under conditions of 
fair equality of opportunity.” 

The first principle relates political edinlig while the second 
principle dispenses social and economic inequality that follows from 
the ‘difference principle’—‘a strongly egalitarian conception in the 
sense that unless there is a distribution that makes both persons better 
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off...an equal distribution is to be preferred’ (Rawls 1999:65-66). 


Rawls defines ‘primary goods’ as ‘things that every rational man is 


presumed to want’. Chief among them are: liberties, rights, opportunities, 
and income and wealth. These are the social primary goods, while.other 
primary goods such as health, vigour, intelligence and imagination are 


called natural primary goods. From among the social primary goods. a 
basic liberties are separated out as having priority over others, and, by 


the first principle, they are to be equal for all. The second principle, next 
in line of priority, supplements this, demanding efficiency and equality, 
judging advantage in terms of an index of primary goods. 

Sen (1979) suggests ‘a natural extension of Rawls’s concern with 
primary goods, [by] shifting attention from goods to what goods do to 
human beings’. Sen (1984:320) observes : 

There are...good reasons. to think that Rawls himself—contrary to 
what his own theory formally states—is really after something like 
capabilities. He motivates the focus on primary goods by discussing 
what the primary goods enable people to do. It is only because of his 
assumption—otien implicit—that the same mapping of primary goods 
to capabilities holds for all, that he can sensibly concentrate on primary 
goods rather than on the corresponding capabilities. Once that untenable 
assumption about the same mapping is dropped, the natural response 
should be to come back to the motivating concern with capabilities. 

Accordingly, Sen (1979, 1985, 1999) formulates the theory of basic 
capabality equality, that recognizes the diversity of human beings and 


shows the morality of bringing every human being at least up to a. 


certain level of decent human existence. “The destitute thrown into 
beggary, the vulnerable landless labourer precariously living at the edge 
of subsistence, the overworked domestic servant working round the 
clock, the subdued and subjugated housewife reconciled to her role and 
fate’. writes Sen (1985:21, see also 1999:358), “all tend to come to 
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terms with their respective predicaments. The deprivations are 
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suppressed and muffled in the scale of utilities...by the necessity of | 


endurance in uneventful survival.” “It is important to be careful, in this 
context”, he continues, “not to confine ‘opportunity’ in the limited way 
in which it is often defined, e.g., whether the doors of a school are 
formally open to John (and not whether John can financially afford to 
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go through those doors), or—going further—whether John can attend 
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_a certain school (but not whether John has the real opportunity of using 
the facilities there, given his physical or mental handicap). A more 
plausible view of advantages has to be sought. Advantage may well be 
seen as a ‘freedom’ type notion, but the concept of freedom has to be 
even-handed.” The primary good of self-respect has a central place in 


-Rawls’s (1999:54, 386) theory of justice. In some cases self-respect. 


might have been extinguished by circumstances; if so, it has to be 
restored to a common level. 

The Constitution of India in its preamble cites the resolution to 
secure to all citizens “Equality of status and of opportunity’. It 
enunciates the individual’s fundamental right to equality as follows: 
‘equality before the law’, equal access to “shops, public restaurants, 
hotels and places of public entertainment’, wells, tanks, bathing ghats 
and places of public resort maintained wholly or partly out of state 
funds or dedicated to the use of general public, and ‘equality of 
opportunity...in matters relating to employment or appointment to any 
office under the state’. So far it is consistent with the Rawlsian first 
principle of justice, but 1t violates the second principle as and when the 
Constitution recognizes caste as a legitimate social category. Caste 
inequality is certainly not ‘to the greatest benefit of the least 
advantaged’. Caste serves no productive function these days; taking it 
off would be ‘to the greatest benefit of the least advantaged’. “[The 
caste system] does not admit that the individual has the right to 
determine his future and pursue his interests. ...The compulsory 
degradation ofa large part of mankind is revolting to the refined natures 
who have a sense of dignity of man and respect for the preciousness of 
human life. The right of every soul to enter into the full heritage of the 
race must be recognized. Caste is a source of discord and mischief, and 
if it persists in its present form, it will affect with weakness and 
falsehood the people that cling to it” (Radhakrishnan 1940:378). Yet the 
constitution envisages a nation that is divided essentially into three 
compartments: high-caste Hindus, low-caste and outcaste Hindus, and 
Muslim and other minorities. It does assure ‘the dignity of the 
individual’, but not the equality of the guantum of dignity for all. It has 
thus opened the door for casteist and communal politics to the detriment 
of national interest. 


SOCIAL COOPERATION AND MORALITY 
Sen (1985:73-80, especially Table A.1) indicates capability, in more 
concrete terms, by such variables as per capita income, life expectancy, 
infant mortality, adult literacy, and higher education. Similarly, Dteze 
and Sen (1995:v) state that human capabilities depend ‘on basic 
education, health services, ownership patterns, social stratification, 
gender relations, and the opportunity of social cooperation as well as 
political protest and opposition’ (emphasis added). Indeed, the 
opportunity of social cooperation has a central role in Rawls’s theory of 
justice. And it is of special relevance in the context of India where there 
is a large volume of unemployment—millions of people are eager to 
extend their social cooperation but in vain. Besides, ‘caste wars’, 
communal strife, separatist movements and insurgencies often distupt 
whatever little social cooperation there is. Ensuring full social 
cooperation of all is a task by itself. In India it deserves full attention. 
Rawls (1999:66, Figure 6) draws a ‘contribution curve’ (OP in 
Figure 1 here) that initially ‘rises upward to the right because it is 
assumed that the social cooperation...is mutually advantageous’. “Tt is 
no longer a matter of shuffling about a fixed stock of goods”—for social 
cooperation results in production of goods. Contribution curve 
continues to rise up to the point E, then falls. In the simplest case the — 
social indifference curves, with two individuals A and B, are right- 
angled. The social optimum, by the ‘difference principle’ of Rawls, is — 
reached at point E where the benefits of the less advantaged person Bo 
is maximized, and so it is recommended by paragraph (a) of the sane | 
principle of justice cited above.'* Rawls’s conception of justice, in| 
effect, requires full employment, participation of everyone in a 
scheme of social cooperation to make a contribution. Thus, full | 
employment is a necessary condition of justice. Accordingly, in 
deference to its preamble the Constitution of India ought to make the | 
right to work a fundamental right of every citizen." , 
“The notion of social cooperation is not simply that of coordinated | 
social activity efficiently organized and guided by publicly recognized 
tules to achieve some overall end”, observes Rawls (1987:14). Social | 
cooperation, he continues, is always for mutual benefit and this implies 
that it involves two elements: the first is a shared notion of fair terms. 
of cooperation, which each participant may reasonably be expected to 
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accept, provided that everyone else likewise accepts them. It requires 
that everyone is ‘reasonable’ and ‘rational’. However, in the present 
situation of India the conditions of resonableness and rationality may 
not be taken for granted. To bring about justice under the circumstances, 
we have to, first of all, ensure an environment of reason and rationality. 

Reason and rationality are essentially synonymous terms to signify 
a faculty of human being (Aune 1967, Popper 1966:224-28, Rawls 
1999:365-71, Riedi 1984:13, Warnock 1967, Williams 1967). Man uses 
it for survival. In the Marxian view man is an integral part of nature. But 
while part of nature and subject to the determination of its laws, man 
as a conscious being is at the same time capable of struggling with and 
against nature—of subordinating it and ultimately transforming it for 
his own purpose. A similar view can be found also in Upanisads: 
“Nature is the object of a subject, quite rational and thoroughly 
intelligible, capable of control and worthy of love. Jt exists for man” 
(Radhakrishnan 1929, vol. 1:170, emphasis added). A primary aim of 
social cooperation is to procure goods and services for subsistence—an 
activity known as production. Now, “production is always 
appropriation of nature by an individual within and with the help of a 
definite social organization” (Marx 1859:192). For interaction with 
nature man uses reason. “The opportunity for social cooperation’ that 
shapes a person’s capability is at the first instance intended for the 
purpose of production, which in turn requires and develops the faculty 
of reason. Thus social cooperation for production has an instrumental 
value in that reason finds its own expression and development through 
it. As a result social cooperation has a self-reinforcing attribute: it is 
‘mutually advantageous’ for all, and it stimulates reason. 

Social cooperation always takes place with a system of morality. 
Adam Smith (1759:264-342) says that every system of morality is derived 
from our view of nature!®, and that reason is a faculty which man uses 
in this process. Smith writes: “every system of morality that ever had 
any reputation in the world has, perhaps, ultimately been derived....[T]hey 
are...founded upon natural principles”. ‘From reason...we are very 
properly said to derive all those general maxims and ideas...[R]eason is 
undoubtedly the source of the general rules of morality.”!? In a word, 
reason, that i is, rationality is the foundation for social cooperation, and 
vice versa. Full employment is the best guarantor of rationality. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


While Gunnar Myrdal (1968) was writing his treatise on 
Westernization of India, about the same time another distinguished 
scholar, M N Srinivas (1966), was expounding his theory of 
Sanskritization in this ancient land of ours. The Constitution of India, 
to be sure, has provided ample room for both. Sanskritization means 
upward mobility of lower castes along an arbitrarily defined scale of 
ranks within a structure which is firmly static, while westernization, 
which proclaims equal and inalienable dignity of the individual, assails 
the very foundation of such an artifact. The Constitution of India bears 
all the marks of inevitable confusion by mixing these two contradictory 
processes. Now that the political parties, in their election manifestos, 
have raised the question of reviewing the Constitution, it is high time 
that the intellectuals do not abdicate their responsibility. Should it 
aspire to be true to its declared preamble of securing liberty, equality, 
fraternity, and justice to all citizens the Constitution of India ought to 
be amended to write the first article in Part I, Fundamental Rights, 
Right to Equality, as something like this: A// citizens are equal in rights 
and in dignity; they have right to equality of basic capabilities. And the 
rest of the Constitution should be faithful to this fundamental axiom. 

India is a civilization of civilizations. Since time immemorial streams 
of peoples from four comers of the earth—as far as Greece, Mesopotamia, 
West Asia, and Central Asia—have converged into this “great ocean of 
humanity’, to use a phrase of poet Tagore. In its rich history of ethnic 


and cultural diversity India is closer to Europe and America than to — 
China or Egypt, which are far more homogeneous. One ought to be | 


practical and admit that at the moment India sits on fault lines of severe 


cultural divides. One cannot lightly dismiss the facts of communal — 
conflicts, separatist movements, and insurgencies as mere incidents fit — 
only for the attention of police or paramilitary. The underlying causes | 
of tension have to be understood, and the roots attended to. The polity, — 
myopic as it is, is too preoccupied with fighting the next election; it is | 
not equipped to address such deeper questiors. It is the civil society | 
which is the best forum to raise the issues of culture, religion, morality, ‘ 
and social stability. But the autonomy of the cn tl society has meanwhile | 
been seriously eroded by political intrusion. ‘Tae has come for the civil | 
society to re-establish itself and to assume its true role. Religion, an | 
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inalienable part of life for millions of people, belongs to th. sphere of 
civil society, not to the polity. If there is no consensus on this inter- 
sectoral allocation, perhaps, a classical principle—division of labour— 
may be mvoked. Let there be an Indian Parliament of Religions where 
Hindu gurus, Muslim imams, Christian bishops, Jewish rabbis, and 
such preachers of other religions will assemble once a year and jointly 
_ pursue the divine agenda. It could be designed after the World Parliament 
of Religions, Chicago, 1893, where Swami Vivekananda delivered his 
memorable address on Hinduism. If the heads of nuclear-powered states, 
which are often at logger-head, can meet and resolve their differences, 
the holy men can certainly do better collectively to drench communal 
disturbances and to bring peace on earth. To supplement that august 
congregation there could be a Universal Academy of Religions, where 
scholars of religion and social sciences would engage in research and 
debate. Hinduism may benefit a great deal from these institutions, for 
it can bear a little more structure than what it has today. 

Finally, another part of the nation, in our schema, is its economy. 
India’s economy is buffeted by pressures from various directions, 
internal and external. We ought to remember that a growing ecc:iomy 
with full employment is essential for maintaining national unity and for 
realizing the promises that are upheld in our national constitution. 
There are international evidence to suggest that a community becomes 
especially restrve when the proportion of youth—those fifteen to 
twenty-four years of age—approaches the critical number of 20 percent 
of its total population. This seems to hold in the case of India as well. 
It follows that education, training, and gainful employment of all youths 
of India must be a top-priority item in the nation’s agenda. 

Today, AD 1999, as we celebrate to welcome the third millennium, 
let us not forget that this is year 5760 by the Hebrew calendar, and 
almost the same by the chronicles of ancient China, Egypt, and India. 
_ While time itself is eternal, human beings are mortal. For the citizens 
__ Of India the past half-a-century has been too long a period to wait for 
_ moving toward the promised land of liberty, equality, fraternity, and 
justice. However, with the benefit of experience and introspection our 
vision now is clearer. We have to strive for the realization of an 
inseparable trinity: equality of all religions, equality of all castes, and 
economic growth with full employment. 
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NOTES 


. The Constitution of India, in Schedule VIII, recognizes 18 languages as 
‘national languages’. In Part XVII, Article 343, Hindi in Devanagari script is 
granted the status of ‘official language’, while the Parliament is authorized to 
provide, by due enactment, for the use of the English language for such purposes 
as may be specified in the law. All references to the Constitution of India here 
are to it as amended to October, 1963. 

. Here we shall use the terms ‘society’ and ‘civil society’ as synonymous. The 
idea of civil society emerged in Europe in the 18th century as philosophers and 
historians—Adam Ferguson, Adam Smith, David Hume—called the new social 
formation a ‘civil society’ to distinguish it from the ‘savage and barbarous’ tribal 
societies found in the New World. For further development of this concept see 
Eisenstadt and Schlucter (1998), Habermas (1989), and Gellner (1994). Some 

authors in India consider the civil society as an alternative, and in opposition, 

to the state that has failed (Chandhoke 1998, Gupta 1997, Kothari 1998a, 

1998b, Mahajan 1999, Mohanty 1998). 

The logic of our three-sector schema is as follows. To begin with, family and 
factory (farm) are the two basic sites of production, respectively, of the species 
and of subsistence. The society emerges with an aggregation of families, while 
the economy is made up of factories. The polity comes into being to coordinate 
it all. see ! 

. Ishikawa (1967) had estimated a subsistence-preserving relationship between 
farm size and yield—a rectangular hyperbola—in Asian agriculture. It means 
that a household raises a certain amount of produce from its farm, just enough 
for subsistence. Such an Ishikawa curve is found to prevail in India as recently 
as 1970-1982 (Lal 1988:34-35, 250-51; 1998:34-37). 

. It isa surprise of history that the Hindu laws, as we know them, owe a great deal 
to a Mughal prince—Dara Shikoh, the illustrious great-grandson of Emperor 
Akbar. Dara, the eldest and favourite son of Emperor Shah Jahan, was deeply 
involved with Hindu philosophy and, with the help of some scholars, he 
prepared a Persian translation of some of the Upanisads. About a century later 
British Governor General Warren Hastings, in service of the Raj, appointed one 
-N B Hallhead to compile a code of Hindu laws and practices from scriptures. 
Hallhead, this task in hand, came to Benaras (Kasi) in search of the Sanskrit 
literature of Hindu laws, and in the event he came across an anthology of the 
ordinances of Manu, in Persian language, which was a work of none other than 
the Mughal prince—Dara Shikoh. It was on the basis of Dara’s rendering of 
Manu, in Persian language, that Hallhead prepared in English codes of Hindu 
laws for the administration of British empire (Srivastava 1998:1183), of which 
we are the grateful inheritor. 

. While caste can be found in one form or another in many parts of the world, 
including the United States where it appears as racial discrimination, India’s 
caste system is definitely unique in terms of persistence, pervasiveness, and 
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popular acquiescence. Among the ancient civilizations India has. the dubious 
distinction of being the only one to have castes; neither China nor Egypt has » 
anything like that. Our hypothesis is that itis only in India that the immigrants, » 
namely, Aryans in this case, came to establish a new civilization of their own, 
subjugating the natives who had already attained a more advanced level of. 
technology, that is, settled: agriculture. Indeed, China and Egypt in the | 
corresponding remote antiquity did not experience foreign invasions; all their 
kings, queens, and subjects were purely home-made. 

The two kingdoms of Upper and Lower Egypt were united under one rule as - 
early as 3100 BC that marked the end of the Predynastic period; and from that — 
time onward Egypt almost always formed a single political and economic unit, 
ruled by indigenous kings or queens and inhabited by indigenous people. On a:: 
few occasions did the weak rulers allow the country to fall apart, but each time 
a new dynasty restored unity. Once established the main features of Egyptian 
society changed very little during the 3,000 years which followed. A centralized 
government served by many agents controlled both political and economic life 
of the country. There was no caste in Egypt. 

During 1900 BC Egypt was beset by a series of invasions. About 1800 BC 
the Hyksos, a group of nomads who came into the Nile valley through the Sinai 
desert, occupied Egypt but did not destroy the civilization of the land they had 
conquered. They were displaced by a native dynasty by 1580 BC—about the 
time when the Aryans were entering India. Egypt passed under Persian rule in 


525 BC; two hundred years later it came under the domain of Alexander the 


Great signaling the end of 30 Egyptian dynasties over 3,000 years. 

The civilization ot China arose and developed for centuries almost completely 
isolated from outsiders by oceans, deserts and mountains. China has long been 
more homogeneous politically, racially, and culturally than any other areas of 
comparable size. The first dynasty of China, known as Shang, began about 1500 
BC—about the time when the Aryans were entering India. The Shang dynasty 
was replaced by a warlike power, Chou, of the same region in 1027 BC. The 
Chou dynasty’s unrivalled length of time upon the throne amounted to nearly 
eight centuries ending in 256 BC, when the Chou ruler was overthrown by the 
hero of Ch’in, the most aggressive of the contending states in China. All these 
‘Tulers and subjects were mostly local people of China. There was no caste in- 
China (Strayer, et al., 1961; Wallbank, et al., 1965). 

In sharp contrast, the tribes who would rule India beginning in-1500 BC came 
from outside the country with a relatively backward mode of production. The 
natives, descendents of the Indus Valley civilization, knew settled agriculture 
and urban life. The Aryans could not afford to turn the defeated natives into 
serfs or slaves, for they needed the prisoners’ cooperation in cultivation. The 
caste system germinated as an intermediate arrangement that lay between harsh 
rule of force and full social assimilation. 

Europe’s history, no doubt, is replete with epiaitad of barbarian hordes 
galloping down the steppes to lay cities after cities in ruins, and then getting 
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absorbed in the newly conquered Jand. In this respect India has greater aflinity 
with Europe than with China or Egypt. In Europe, however, the racial cleavage 
was not as glaring as in India. So Europe did not need caste bars. 
Among the three ancient civilizations—China, Egypt, and India—India had the 
most bountiful supply of natural resources, namely cultivable land and water. 
One possible indicator of it is that even today the per capita cultivated land in 
India is about 50 percent more than that in China (Lal 1988:9). 
For the influence of ecology on cosmological beliefs in ancient Egypt and 
Mesopotamia see Lal (1998:23-26). 
According to the law of ‘karma’ there is nothing uncertain or capricious in the 
moral world; we reap what we sow. The principle of rebirth states that those who 
possess right knowledge and perform their duties are born again after death for 
immediate immortality, while those who do not have such knowledge and neglect 
their duties are reborn again and again on this earth, becoming the prey of death. 
Lal (1988, 1998) argues that the caste system was an ingenious solution of the 
problem of labour scarcity faced by the Aryans. Akerlof (1976) and Basu 
(1986) have devised no less ingenious models of caste equilibrium. But it can 
be shown that those models are extremely brittle. See Sau (1999a, 1999c). 
Caste is a dominant criterion for social stratification in India. “Distinction of 
caste...have influence of their own, despite being frequently correlated with 
class. Race or caste can be a factor with far-reaching influence on many aspects 
of day-to-day living—varying from securing employment and receiving medical 
attention to being fairly treated by police” (Sen 1992:122). “In political debates 
that raged in India through 1990 on the proposal of the then Prime Minister V 
P Singh that more than half of the influential jobs in civil service be reserved 
for members of lower castes and other disadvantaged groups (the dispute that 
was crucial to V P Singh’s eventual loss of parliamentary majority und the fall 
of his government), the presumed efficiency advantage of selection through 
open competition was severely questioned” (Sen 1992:247). For the wide- 
ranging consequences of caste see also Beteille (1966) and Ramesh (1999). 
By Article 17 of the Constitution, “untouchability” is abolished, and its 
practice in any form is forbidden’. But so long as the doctrines ot karma and 
rebirth, and the purity-pollution principle of caste are not annulled, it is, and will 
remain. a part of Hindu rituals. 
In the mid-eighties the Supreme Court of India in a judgement had allowed a 
Muslim divorcee, Shah Bano, maintenance for lite trom the former husband. 
The Rajiv Gandhi Government in 1986 enacted a law that, in effect, overturned 
that judgement, the law was drafted with the help of Muslim clergy. 
Interestingly, in a similar case a court in Bangladesh allowed maintenance for 
life to a Muslim divorcee (Engineer 1997, 1999b),. 
The transition observed among the rural and urban poor Muslims is very similar 
to the phenomenon of Sanskritization that had taken place among low-caste 
Hindus (Srinivas 1966). : 
Huntington (1996:109-21) explains the world-wide Islamic resurgence in 
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terms of, inter alia, a demographic factor, ‘youth bulge’: a community becomes 
prone to volatility as the proportion of the youth, between 15 and 24 years of 
age, approaches or exceeds the critical point of 20 percent of total population. 
It had happened in Bosnia, Bahrain, UAE, Iran, Egypt and Kazakhstan in the 
1970s; in Syria, Albania, Yemen, Turkey, Tunisia, Pakistan, Malaysia, 
Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Azerbaizan in the 1980s; and in 
Algeria, Iraq, Jordan, Morocco, Bangladesh, and Indonesia in the 1990s. 
Projections for the next two decades put the following countries in that category: 
Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, Egypt, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Kuwait, Sudan, 
Kyrgyzstan, Malaysia, Pakistan, Syria, Yemen, Jordan, Iraq, Oman, Libya, and 
Afghanistan. 

According to Huntington Sait 169), a ‘mirror test’ is used to identify a 
Chinese: “Go look in the mirror”, is the admonition of Beijing-oriented Chinese 
of those of Chinese descent ‘ie are trying to assimilate into foreign country. 
Chinese are those of the same ‘race, blood, and culture’ , they claim. 

By construction, origin O in Figure ] is a hypothetical point of equality, while 
person A is known from the beginning to possess better advantage than person 
B. This relative rank between A and B is preserved at optimal point E which lies 
below the 45°-line. Thus Rawls’s system is conservative in that it does not 
permit re-ordering of individuals’ socio-economic ranks. 

Universal Declaration of Human Rights, Articles 23(1) and 25(1), proclaims: 
“Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and 
favourable conditions of work and to protection against unemployment. Everyone 
has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health and well-being of 
himself and of his tamily, including food, clothing, housing and medical care 
and necessary social services, and the right to security in the event of 
unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age, or other lack of 
livelihood in circumstances beyond his control.” Of course, the constitution of 
a country and a declaration of a charter of human rights by the United Nations 
do not have the same legal or political connotation. Moreover, the very concept 
of universal human rights has been challenged in some quarters. A number of 
governmental spokesmen from Asia at the Vienna Conference on Human Rights 
in 1993 claimed distinctiveness of ‘Asian Values’ which allegedly have 
precedence over human rights as commonly understood in the west. For a forceful 
critique of the position of those spokesmen see Sen (1996, 1997b, 1998). 
Radhakrishanan (1929, Vol. 2:769) writes: “Logic...and science, philosophy 
and religion are related organically. Every fresh epoch in the progress of thought 
has been inaugurated by a reform in logic. The problem of method involving as 
it does an insight into the nature of human thought is of great value. The Nyaya 
[Gautama’s system of philosophy] points out that no stable philosophy can be 
built except on the foundations of logic. The Vaisesika [Kanada’s system of 
philosophy] warns that fruitful philosophy must take into account. the 
constitution of physical nature. We cannot build on clouds. Though physics and 
metaphysics are clearly distinct and cannot be blended, still a philosophical 
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scheme must be in harmony with the results of natural sciences” (emphasis 
added). In a similar vein Adam Smith also thinks that Bist is to be derived 
from our understanding of nature. 

Now a widely held philosophical view, known as Hume’s Law, asserts the 
impossibility of deducing an ‘ought’-proposition from a series of ‘is’- 
propostions (Sen 1970:56). Reason can find us a series of “is’-propostions about 
nature; but those as such are not enough to produce codes of morality. Smith 
(1759:320) agrees: “reason cannot render any particular object either agreeable 
or disagreeable to the mind for its own sake”. An intermediate step is, therefore, 
necessary to go from reason to morality. Two fundamental axioms of universal 
truth, namely, human sanctity and human rights. can possibly provide this 
missing link (Sau 1999c). 

Reason is an innate faculty of cognitive algorithm that operates and evolves 
in mind. “What makes reason rational 1s being right, appropriately digesting and 
reading the correct data. Reason must be equal to task at hand, avoiding the 
snares and pitfalls on the way to successful solutions if any exist. What is here 
meant by ‘tasks’ and ‘success’? The task will ultimately concern life. ... Success 
is, therefore, to be judged by solving the task. The ultimate goal is to achieve a 
purpose: that is how success operates” (Ried] 1984:13: see also Damasio 1994). 

By contrast, following Hume, Hayek (1988) assigns no independent role to 
reason in the evolution of human civilization, which he says is a product of 
morality alone. And morality, according to Hayek, is prior to, and independent 
of, reason. We disagree with Hayek on this point, and agree with Damasio, 
Riedl, and Smith. 
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Figure 1. Optimal Social and Economic Inequality by the 
Difference Principle | 
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The Indian Academy of Social Sciences 


(ISSA), a premier national institution in the 


field of social sciences, proposes to organise — 
one hundred public lectures by eminent 
scholars in different parts of the country, during — 
its Silver Jubilee (August 15, 1999—August 
15, 2000) All the public lectures will be centred 
on Science, Society And People in the New 
Millennium : The Emerging Challenges and 
Initiatives. ee 


Professor Ranjit Sau, the eminent 
economist, delivers the first in this series of 
ISSA Silver Jubilee Millennium Lecture — 


Dissemination of scientific knowledge is 
one of the major objectives, the ISSA has set 
before itself. So all-the lectures, including this 
current one, will be translated into as many 
Indian languages as possible. 


